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ON THE DUPLICATION OF THE TETRAGRAM- 
MATON IN ISA. 12:2; 26:4. 

These are the only places in which the expression Yah, 
Yahweh occurs (I shall vocalise the Tetragrammaton as Yah- 
weh throughout). In the former place (12:2) one of the 
names is omitted in all the ancient versions, and according to 
Gesenius (Thes. 580b), who approves the omission, in 17 MSS. 
Boothroyd gives the omitting MSS. as 2, and Kennicott notes 
2 as omitting the Yah, 8 as omitting the Yahweh, and 1 as 
prefixing to it waw. In 26 : 4 the Yah has the prefix beth, 
which will be spoken of presently. 

Many of the older interpreters have attempted elaborate 
explanations of both passages ; several of the later ones dis- 
cuss them at length, but generally give no other explanation 
than that of emphasis. The key to the older interpretations 
is in the assumption of a difference in sense between Yahweh 
and Yah. Some of them consider the latter to be equivalent 
in meaning to melek, and thus understand it of " the Angel of 
the Presence," and refer it to the logos. Others, as Vitringa, 
following Cocceius, consider Yah, instead of being a contrac- 
tion of Yahweh, to be a derivative from another root, ya'ah, 
and hence Vitringa makes the expression equivalent to to 
prepon, or ten euprepeian tou theou. Some difference in the 
sense of the two words would naturally be gathered by the 
English reader from the translation " the Lord Jehovah ;" 
but as the translators have put Lord in small capitals, it is 
evident that they intended no distinction between them. 
The LXX in 26:4 renders "the great God the eternal," and 
it might hence be thought that they recognized some differ- 
ence in sense ; but this is more than doubtful, since, unwilling 
to repeat the Divine name, they may have simply added 
attributes to cover up the deficiency, or to express what they 
considered the emphasis of the original. Aquila preserves 
the repetition, en to kurio kurios, without explanation. The 
Vulgate and Syriac have both names, but change one of them 
into " God ;" the Targum of Jonathan, as might be expected, 
has memra dayay. All different etymologies of the two words 
are rejected by the lexicographers, and it is now generally 
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recognized that the one is simply a contraction of the other. 
Accepting this conclusion, and also accepting the text as it 
stands in both places, how are they to be explained ? 

It may be noted in passing, that Yah occurs only in Ex. 15 : 
2 ; 17: 16 ; in these two passages of Isa., and also in 38: 11 bis ; 
and some forty-two times in the Psalms. With the exception 
of Ex. 17: 16, it occurs only in poetry, but as the Psalms, in 
which it is found, are by different authors and of very various 
ages, and it occurs in all six times elsewhere, no significance 
can be attached to this fact, unless that the word was con- 
sidered peculiarly suitable for chanting. It belongs to the 
Hebrew literature of every age, from the Exodus at least to 
the close of the captivity. 

The language of 12:2 is an exact quotation from Ex. 15 : 2, 
except in that which constitutes its peculiarity, the insertion 
of Yahweh before Yah, while Exodus has only the latter. 
From this insertion in an otherwise exact quotation, it is clear 
that there must have been some especial object in the repeti- 
tion of the Divine name. The passage is a prophecy of the 
future redemption of Israel in language founded upon their 
former deliverance from Egypt. Delitzsch says that in " this 
echo of Ex. 15:2" the peculiarity of the doubling of the 
Divine name ••" answers to the surpassing of the type by the 
Antitype." While this might be true of a change in any 
other part of the description, it is hard to see how it can apply 
to the Tetragrammaton except as the reduplication might 
give it emphasis; and in any case, no such reason can be 
urged for the similar phenomenon in 26 : 4. If, however, it 
be reduced to emphasis simply, we shall have the reason now 
most commonly assigned, only it is not easy to see why these 
two passages should stand alone among the many emphatic 
recurrences of the Divine name. It is unnecessary to say 
that no comparison can be made between these peculiar texts 
and those very frequent ones in which the Divine name is 
repeated in phrases such as Yahweh Elohim, El Shaddai, El 
Elyon, where the name appears under different forms ; because 
then different ideas are conveyed as in their English equiva- 
lents, Most High God, God Almighty, etc. 

There are three other passages in which the name is men- 
tioned in a way which may be thought to throw some light 
on those before us. One of these occurs in the same prophet, 
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38 : n : "I said I shall not see Yah — Yah in the land of the 
living." Here the Divine name is indeed repeated without 
any intervening word, but a glance at the passage shows that 
the words belong to the successive members of the parallelism, 
and form, therefore, no analogy to the cases under considera- 
tion. The reduplication is such as might be found in any 
language, and is peculiarly effective in the Hebrew parallelism. 
Another of the passages is Ex. 34 : 6, which is remarkable 
for the repetition of Yahweh with still further an added El ; 
but by this very circumstance it is entirely differentiated from 
the texts in question. Yahweh passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, " Yahweh, Yahweh El, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering," etc. Here it is evident that the Yahweh El is in 
apposition with the former Yahweh, and is intended as a 
definition of it — if there could be any doubt as to who was the 
Yahweh who passed before Moses, it was removed by describ- 
ing Him as Yahweh El, and then still further by the series of 
attributes given at length. This passage also can be of no use 
in the question under examination. 

The third and last is the very important passage in Ex. 3 : 
14, where the God of the burning bush directs Moses as to 
the name by which He shall be made known to His people 
Israel. The words are (R. V.) " / am that I am " (ehyeh). 
Here the names are separated by the relative, and are of 
course in the first person of the verb of existence instead of 
the third. They are understood to be an expression of eternal 
self-existence ; and to bring out this idea in this, its first an- 
nouncement, the relative was necessary, The idea having 
once been thus solemnly expressed, the simple name Yahweh 
was afterwards enough to embody it and keep its remem- 
brance in the minds of men ; but if at any time it became 
desirable to enforce this idea with especial emphasis, it might 
be done either by adding words directly expressive of eternity 
as in Ps. 135 : 13, " Jehovah, thy name is eternal ;" Ps. 102: 12, 
and Lam. 5 : 19, "Thou, O Lord,shalt endure forever," and with- 
out the pronoun, Ps. 9 : 8 (7) " The Lord dwelleth forever" and 
the same frequently ; or by a description of His eternal 
attributes, occurring so often as to need no special mention ; 
or finally, as in the passages in question, by a repetition of 
the Divine name recalling the original declaration in Ex. 3 : 
14, of His self-existent eternity. This was the more peculiarly 
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appropriate form in Isa. 12:2, because that passage is a quota- 
tion from the song of triumph at the Exodus, and it was in 

connection with the promise of this that the revelation referred 

to was made. 

We reach then the conclusion that the expression Yah 

Yahweh is an emphatic expression for God in the point of 
view of His eternal self-existence, and is founded upon and 
intended to bring to mind the " / am that I am " ('ehyeh) of 

Ex. 3 : 14. The common explanation of emphasis is thus true 
as far as it goes, but the emphasis requires to be understood 
as relating to this especial point. These passages become 
thus fresh instances of what Delitzsch calls " a common cus- 
tom with Isaiah — to place derivatives of the same word side 
by side, for the purpose of giving the greatest possible em- 
phasis to the idea." He refers to the following instances as 
proof of this custom : 3:1, "the whole stay of bread and the 
whole stay of water /" 16:6, " the pride of Moab, proud exceed- 
ingly ;" and again in the same verse immediately following, 
and again in 25 : 1, "faithfulness and truth." 

It remains now to be considered whether there was occa- 
sion for this especial emphasis on the eternal existence of God 
in these two passages of Isaiah. In 12:2 there certainly is 
such occasion ; for it is a prophecy of redemption in the far 
distant Messianic future in language taken in part from the 
long past deliverance from Egypt. The ever-existence and 
the ever-present activity of Him to whom both deliverances 
belong needed, therefore, to be brought distinctly into view. 
Hence there is no internal reason here to doubt the accuracy 
of the received text. In 26:4, the occasion is, if possible, still 
more urgent. The previous chapters have been occupied 
with God's destruction of the enemies of His people and the 
deliverance of His church, together with the promise of favor 
to the Gentiles, ch. 25, closing with the prophecy of the utter 
ruin of Moab. Following this, our chapter opens with a song 
of praise, to be used by Israel after its deliverance (and it is 
in this that the expression in question occurs), and closes with 
saying, that meantime God's people must patiently endure 
sufferings and trials, for in the end the Lord will surely punish 
iniquity. Here certainly is needed a reminder of the eternity 
of Him who makes the promises, for through sore trials His 
people are to rest on this truth for the assurance of the promise 
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of future blessing. So then the song runs, " Trust ye in Yah- 
weh forever ; for in Yah Yahweh is strength everlasting!' In 
every part of the exhortation the Divine eternity is empha- 
sized in all ways, by the repetition Yah Yahweh. 

It remains only to consider whether any modification of 
this sense is required by the use of the particle beth before 
the Yah. Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) considers that this is the beth 
essentia, and in his grammar (§ 151, 3) says that it frequently 
stands before the predicate, thus making the expression Yah 
is Yahweh. Delitzsch (com. in loco) adopts his general view, 
but changes the subject and predicate, and says that the beth 
essentice here stands before the subject as in Ps. 68 : 5 ; 55 : 19. 
He must then read Yahweh is Yah. It is difficult to see any 
force in the expression on either construction, and accordingly 
Knobel boldly strikes out the Yahweh as an explanation or 
correction of a later hand. Winer, however, in his lexicon, 
and Ewald, in his grammar, deny altogether the existence of 
the beth essentia. Without entering into this question at 
large, it is certainly unnecessary to take it here in any other 
than its common sense as a preposition, as has been well 
pointed out by Alexander (com. in loco). The sense will 
then be "In the eternal and ever-existing God is a rock of 
strength in which, through all troubles and adversities you 
may always surely trust, knowing that His promises must be 
accomplished." 

Thus in both passages this expression, singular only in its 
form, is seen to be most appropriate as soon as it is explained 
by a reference to Ex. 3 : 14. It is an abbreviated reminder of 
the great truth of the self-existent eternity of God there first 
solemnly revealed to His people. 

Frederic Gardiner. 

Middletown, Conn. 



